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///. The scope of the work. 

(a) In deciding the amount of territory to be covered 
in one year the teachers are influenced by college 
entrance requirements and by general class 
conditions. 

(b) There is no standard as to the number of irregu- 
lar verbs studied during the first year, eighteen 
being the average and sixty-nine being the greatest 
number undertaken by any one. 

(c) During the first year of the course two hundred 
and twelve pages of translation is attempted, two 
hundred and sixty-eight the second, and about 
four hundred and fifty during the third year. 

IV. Methods used in teaching. 

(a) The combination method is used by sixty-seven 
per cent, of the teachers. 

(b) Several teachers say that the direct method is 
impractical because the pupils do not receive 
proper training in English grammar before com- 
ing to high school. 

V. Popular devices of motivation used by teachers. 

(a) Club work and Victrola. 

(b) "Circle Francaise" and correspondence with 
French boys and girls. 

(c) Games and mock meals. 

VI. The conception as to the purpose of teaching French in 

American schools. 

(a) To teach the pupil to read and write in the French 
language. 

(b) That the boys and girls might learn to love and 
appreciate French literature. 

(c) That we may gain a better knowledge of the 
French people, commercially and socially. 

VII. The status of the teacher. 

(a) A majority of the schools have only one French 
teacher. 

(b)Very few schools will elect a teacher who does 
not hold a college degree ; and half of these 
require special training in the subject. 

VIII. The pupil's relation to foreign languages. 

(a) Less than ten per cent, of the high school pupils 
graduate without being required to study a for- 
eign language. 

(b) Thirty-five per cent, of the boys and thirty-three 
per cent, of the girls enrolled in high schools 
study French as a free elective. 

It would seem that, in general, French is taught 
in practically all the secondary schools of the Asso- 
ciation for a minimum of two years with the usual 
five meetings each week for from forty to forty-five 
minutes each. Emphasis is placed on grammar and 
construction work during the first year with about 
half as much time spent on each pronunciation and 
translation. 

The influence of the higher institutions is very 
strongly felt as to motive, method, content, and length 
of the course in the study of French in secondary 



schools of the South. There is apparent confusion, 
or at least great diversity of opinion as to what is 
the purpose or aim of teaching French in secondary 
schools, while the method and plan of work neces- 
sarily varies almost as much. 

The full report presents many interesting devices, 
ideals, processes, and methods in the teaching of 
French among the schools covered in the study. 

While we would not plead for rigid uniformity 
that kills initiative and originality we would suggest 
that the French course in our secondary schools needs 
to have a "Committee of Twelve" (or "Fifteen," or 
"Eight") to work and report on its status, content, 
aim, and method. — L. A. W. 



ORGANIZING DRAMATIC WORK IN THE 
HIGH SCHOOL 

(Continued from page 179) 

It will be found advisable to have one of the teachers 
in the position of director. In consulation with her 
may be a committee of the teachers, who should work 
together to obtain more perfect correlation of the 
work in the different departments. It will be a good 
plan to appoint pupils who are interested in stage- 
craft to committees responsible for scenery, costumes, 
lighting, settings and properties, make-up, and even to 
have them on the committees to choose the casts and 
the plays to be presented at public performances. The 
members should conduct their own meetings and be 
made to feel their own responsibility and independence 
as far as possible. With a tactful director the task 
will not be difficult and such an organization may 
become a vital and valuable aid to the work of the 
high school. To the pupils themselves the oppor- 
tunity for creative expression may be an influence 
which will leave a lasting impress upon tastes and 
character, and cultivate a love of the best in art and 
literature, for simplicity, naturalness and beauty. 



BOOK NOTES AND REVIEWS 

The Contents of the New Testament. By Haven McClure, 
Secretary of the English Council. The Macmillan Company, 
N. Y. 1921. Price, $1.50. 

This is a valuable volume, representing many years' 
class-room experience in teaching the New Testa- 
ment in an elective English course in a large public 
high school, the objective being to present the labors 
of the leading Bible scholars in a manner inteligible 
to young minds and to general readers. The author's 
aim has been to show the results which appear when 
present-day methods of literary and historical research 
are applied to the New Testament documents. The 
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contents of each New Testament writing are care- 
fully analyzed, and the author has achieved a very 
clear and orderly arrangement of the materials. The 
Apostolic Letters are considered in detail, as are also 
the Catholic or General Letters. — E. W. K. 

Schools of Tomorrow. By John Dewey and Evelyn Dewey. 
E. P. Dutton and Company, N'. Y. Pages, 316. Price, $2.00. 

This is not a text-book of education nor a dis- 
cussion of new methods of teaching, nor is any 
attempt made in it to develop a complete theory of 
education or review any complete system of educar 
tion. The book undertakes to show how the schools 
of yesterday, designed to meet the needs of yester- 
day, fail to meet the requirements of today. It is 
a description of some of the most useful and suc- 
cessful experimentations carried on in various parts 
of the country by able teachers. Some of these "ex- 
periment stations" are described in detail after they 
have been personally visited by the authors. The 
schools used for illustration were chosen because the 
authors already knew of them or because they were 
conveniently located, and as the authors stated in the 
introduction, do not represent all that is being done 
today to vitalize the school-life of children and to 
give greater freedom and an identificajtidn of the 
child's school-life with his environment and outlook. 
Attention is given to the part education must play 
in a democracy. It is one of the suggestive and valu- 
able books that all teachers and school administrators 
should know thoroughly. — E. W. K. 



AMERICAN IDEALS AND EDUCATION 

(Continued from page 181) 

erty. These clauses are emphasized in importance by 
being placed either at the beginning or at the end of the 
instrument. 8 

The liberty of person and the security of property 
have been possessions dear to the heart and sacred in 
the sight of every true American from 1776 until the 
present hour. More than life have we loved them. For 
without them life would not be worth living. Sooner 
would we die of hunger, cold and fatigue, or perish in 
the conflict of bloody battle than surrender these fun- 
damental requirements of the soul either for ourselves 
or our children. 

But in our enthusiasm for our own rights it is easy 
to neglect the rights of others. There is another prin- 
ciple that necessity forces upon any society that con- 
tinues progressive, wholesome and secure against class 
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interest, mob rule and a thousand other imperfections 
of our imperfect human nature. This is the principle 
of majority control. Every question not involving a 
moral issue should be compromised in the interest of the 
majority. 

The compromise of a moral issue is never justified. 
Whenever individuals, groups or classes, have placed 
themselves in opposition to the great moral forces of 
the universe, whether among ancient or modern peo- 
ples, some punishment has been inflicted indirectly on 
humanity and a more severe one directly on those com- 
mitting the offense. When we have worshipped Baal, 
Jehovah has deserted us. In making our Federal con- 
stitution we compromise the question of slavery. As 
a consequence, we suffered the severe pain and irreme- 
dial aftermath of one of the most destructive domestic 
wars known to human history. In the World War 
Germany sacrificed right on the altar of force. As a 
consequence that country brought unlimited suffering 
upon innocent peoples the world over, even upon un- 
born generations, and suffered the most inglorious mil- 
itary defeat since the Romans destroyed the city of the 
Carthginians. We cannot afford to compromise a ques- 
tion of right. We have heard it said that honesty is 
the best policy. But no man is warranted in debating 
whether or not it would be the best policy for him to 
steal. It is best for the pupil not to cheat on examina- 
tion. But he cannot afford to debate such a question. 
Certain fundamental moral principles have become firm- 
ly established in the hearts of civilized men the world 
over and he who contemplates their violation is turning 
his face in the direction of everlasting ruin. 

All other questions should be compromised in the 
interest of harmony and of society as a whole. In 
the first place, this principle has become firmly estab- 
lished in our American institutions. It was the one 
saving principle of the convention of 1787. Brevity 
demands that I limit my discussion of this point yery 
largely to the formation of our Federal constitution. 
In the constitution great compromises were written 
into permanent record. First the agreement as to the 
nature of congress, as to the manner of election and 
representation, is a splendid tribute to that real phil- 
osophic insight and wise statesmanship which avoids 
extremes and seeks right and justice in a mean between 
two ends. Two plans were offered for the establish- 
ment of our national legislature. First, the Virginia 
plan, offered by William Randolph, voiced the senti- 
ments of the large states and those who believed in the 
Federal principle. Second, the New Jersey plan, of- 
fered by William Patterson, voiced the sentiments of 
the small states and those who believed in the states' 
rights principle. "According to the Virginia plan, the 



